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Chancellor. In the previous chapter, attention was drawn to the
functions of the episcopal chancellor. The Chancellor of Notre
Dame, as the representative of the bishop, issued to masters, whether
of schools or in the university, the licence or the right to teach. He
was not a member of the university and it was not long before he
came into conflict with the Rector, the head of the Nations. As the
result of a long dispute, the Chancellor lost power and became
merely the official who issued the licence on conditions prescribed
by the universitas of masters. The latter were much assisted in their
struggle by the Papacy. At the English universities, matters turned
out very differently. Oxford and Cambridge were not cathedral
cities and no chancellor is mentioned until the legatine ordinance
of 1214. It is possible either that the licence to teach was issued
by the archdeacon or that the masters chose an official of their own
to grant the licence. What actually occurred in this early period is
a matter for conjecture, and when Robert Grossetestc of Lincoln
was appointed to the office of Chancellor of Oxford, we have, as
Rashdall describes, the "almost unique combination of the functions
of a continental Chancellor with those of a continental Rector." l
The Chancellor was not only the bishop's representative, but he was
also the head of the magisterial gild. Hence there could be no
contest between Chancellor and masters as occurred at Paris. The
Chancellor became less dependent on the bishop and more repre-
sentative of the university. This independence on the part of the
university was almost entirely due to the fact that Oxford was not
the seat of a bishopric. The same process took place at Cambridge,
although somewhat later. Thus, unlike Paris, the Chancellor of the
English universities was not only the head of the university body,
but also a member of it.
Another distinction lies in the growth of the collegiate system
which was once supposed to be peculiar to England. In the early
days of the universities, scholars lived in what lodgings they could
find and the masters taught m hired rooms. The custom grew up
at Pans, and was followed at OxfonJ and Cambridge, of students
living together in houses which they hired for themselves. This
practice was more satisfactory than living in lodgings. It was usual
to elect one member who would be responsible to the rest. He was
known as the magister, but at first it was not necessary that he
should be a Master of Arts. Gradually these hospitia, or hostels,
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